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ously insist that the Attorney- 
Gone 1 | min the Tweed ease, and Tweed’s 
eounsel, M own l, has taken advantage of the excitement to 
} it,’ in the Beecher-Tilton manner, giving 
ol ) lon lich ended in the return by Mr. 
ba Lo we] dl do What Mr. Townsend aecuses 
Mr. Fairchild of bad faith in getting hold of Tweed’s confession 
ona pledge of liber Not ooly, however, does he bring forward 
o documentary prool ti) but all the correspondence looks as if 
the conf m had beer merely put in Mr. Fairchild’s hands on the 
understanding that i eeeptance should be followed by Tweed’s | 
releas Anteceden of course, it Was highly improbable that any 


s based on the “ confession ” of 





sensible lawver would mike pled ce 


a hardened villain like Tweed before seeing it, and we do not see 
that Mr. ‘Townsend makes out his case affirmatively at all. He 


brings a new and amusing character on the scene in the person of 
Mr. Carolan O’Brieu Bryant, the author of the remarkal 
tive of Tweed’s escape and recapture published recently in Harper's 
Weekly, Whom hes to make out a representative of the 
Attorney-General, but who evidently aeted as a “ mutual friend ” 
of both sides, and, if the entire truth were told, would probably 


] 
qe narra- 


he Wis 


turn out to be a person whose native powers of imagination, when 
+ 


y and the liberty of the subject are at 
Mr. Townsend, appa- 


the interests 


stake, are altogether beyond his control. 


rently, thinks it quite clear that the publieation of Tweed’s state- 
ment was fraudulently used to bring about the Sweeny Compromise, 
but then the app e of the outline of the confession in the 


World, coupled with certain other facets, looks much more as if 


Tweed's counsel were at the bottom of the whole thing. 


Considered as a seandal simply, the history ef the affair has 


been this: T'weed makes a confession on a general understand- 


ing that it is to be kept secret; the confession is immediately 
published, substantially in full, in a morning paper. Several 
persons implicated in the confession—one of them a leading Sena- 
tor of the State —in liately demand a legislative investigation, 
though they know that the author of it need not testify. The 
Commitiee, knowing the same faet, sammon Tweed to testify; 


‘circumstances of his ease from the ne- 


Tweed, being relieved by th: 
immediate'y on being summoned before the 


Committee declines to testify. The Committee, having procured no 


evidence at all, exonerate the persons implicated. The newspapers 
tely discuss the matter and come to the conclusion, without 


Mimedtule 


Ist, that what purports to be Tweed’s contes- 


having any evidence : 

sion is his confession; 2d, that this confession is true; 3d, that the 
persons implicated are rascals and perjurers. They thereupon 
proceed to take charge of the ease and direct the movements of 


the Attorney-General (who has also, it may be noticed in passing, the 


‘of the best counsel in the city), and order the im- 
mediate arrest of Sweeny, although there is nocriminal charge against 


him, and the summary prosecution of all persons implicated in the 


sion of Tweed. The State now settles with Sweeny, 
and the settlement is denounced as preposterous, while Tiweedd’s 
counsel publishes a long statement accusing the highest legal officer 


Meantime the 


of the State of the basest professional malpractice. 

public looks on innocently and wonders how it is all going to end. 

It ought to end in a rigid enquiry by some body competent to 

undertake such an investigation into the professional conduct of the 

case on both sides, and in somebody's lasting disgrace. The judges 
not 1 k Inpopular work, the Bar Association is 
impotent. and the result is that nothing is done. In the ab 
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sence of any tribunal competent and willing to undertake the task, 
Mr. Fa ikl has wisely decided not to go into newspaper wrangles 
with Mr. Townsend but to make a detailed report of the ease to the 


Mavor Ely’s nominations have not hitherto been on as high a level 
as that reached by his predecessor, Mr. Wickham, thouch hg has 
evidently been honestly trying to give the city good government as 
far as the “machine” will let him. The machine is, since the elee- 
tion last fall, stronger than ever, and Mr. John Kelly, whose notions 


about reform have been growing hazier and hazier ever since the 
movement headed by John Morrissey two years ago convineed 
him of the “barren idealism” of paying for the work of the 
city only the fair value of labor and materials, has now gone bodily 
over to the enemy, and is apparently determined to reduce the city 
onee more to the condition in which it was just before the advent of 
Tweed. He has been having a fight with the Police Board, which, 
with General Smith at its head, is in a more efficient state than it 
has been for many years. Qa this he proposed to place a dependent 
of his own—one Purroy by name, an alderman of whose existence, 
we venture to say, not one man in fifty throughout the city was six 
nonths ago aware. Who Purroy is, where he comes from, whether 
he is lawyer, doctor, liquor-dealer, or minister of the Gospel, are 
matters of knowledge confined to a still smaller circle. Why he 
should be made a Police Commissioner no one has been able to 
explain. The mayor, bowever, has been firm on the subjeet, and 
Kelly has not much ehanee of carrying his point. Bat what an 
outrage it is that the time and attention of bard-working and 
faithful public servants should be taken up with such an intrigue! 
The Commissioners of Police,who ought to have the government on 
their side, backing them up in their war upon the classes that make 
perpetual war on sociecy, have to spend a great part of their time 
defending themselves from conspiracies of this sort, in which the chief 
actor is usually some one more or les3 in control of the government 
itself. The thieves, murderers, burglars, and pickpockets have an 
effective ally just at present in the “ Boss,” whose undoubted purity 
of intention makes his obstinaey and ignerance a more formidable 
obstacle to reform than they would be if he were of the Tweed and 
Connolly stripe. Mr. Campbell, the Commissioner of Public 
Works, who is a ‘‘ visionury ” and a dreamer, has solved the prob- 
lem of how to get the work of the city done at market rates by 
having everything in his department done by contract, and is in 
consequence the object of the extremest hate and disgust on the 
part of the “short-hairs.” The triumph of Kelly in the present 
fight would, no doubt, be followed by Campbell’s dismissal, and 
the appointment of some * practical ’ man in his place who would 
see to it that, whatever became of the 


city, the faithful voter 
should have his reward at the publie crib. 


, 


The destruction of St. John and Marblehead by fire on'y 
swells the long list of conflagrations due to the absence of proper 
precautions, or rather to the presence of positive invitations of dis- 
aster. St. John was the centre of a great lumber trade, and was 
really what other places destroyed in the same way have turied out 
to be metaphorically—a hunber-yard. But it is not too mach to 
sav that a town situated on the sea, and with a supply of fresh 
water besides, can be absolutely protected, no matter what oecupa- 
tions are carried on in it, against fire. In Marblehead the authori- 
ties seem to have very nearly ensured the destruction of the town 
by placing the reservoir in the midst of some light, inflammable 
buildings, so that when these took fire there was no possibility of 
getting at the water. 

If we except London, where there were fluctuations in consols 
to the extent of three-quarters of 1 per cent, the financial markets 
during the week were dull. The decline in consols was caused by 
apprehension that the establishment of a British protectorate in 
Egypt and the declared intention of Russia to cecupy Constan:ino- 
ple, temporarily at least, would prolong the war and involve all the 
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great Powers. Here there was an advance in the price of gold to 
1057.,. chietly because of the foreign news ; later the price declined 
to 103'g, as the news improved, and also because of the beginning 


of heavy gold disbursements by the Treasury. The subscriptions to 
the new 4 per cent 40-year bonds of the United States have been 
moderate in amount, and the estimate of what the total result will 
be during the thirty days limited for popular subscription varies 
from $5,000,000 upward. The discussion as to whether the bonds 
are payable either in gold or silver has not been silenced by 
the letter of the Seeretary of the Treasury, and the doubts which 
hang over the 4 and 4's percent bonds apply also to the 5 and 6 per 


cents. The gold value of the 412'3-grain silver dollar at the close of 


the week was 80.9068 ; the gold value of the Treasury promise to pay 
one dollar (the United States lezal-tender note) was $0.9512. 9 The 
reports from fhe crops during the week were encouraging. If the 
harvests should prove to be good, the outlook for the autumn and 
vinter would be encouraging for the railroads as well as for general 
trade. The Treasury policy and the action of Congress would then 
be the only things to be watehed by those who are on the lookout 
for what may disturb the money market and through it general 
trade. 


In England rumors of dissensions in the Cabinet grow stronger, 
Lord Beaconsfield being supposed to be in favor of some positive 
demonstration, while Lords Salisbury and Derby hold firmly to the 
position of ** passive neutrality” traced out by Mr. Cross in the de- 
bate on the Gladstone resolutions. There is also talk of the Gov- 
ernment’s asking Parliament for a heavy grant to be used for 
military purposes during the recess, but it will probably be no 
larger—we believe $50,000,000—than the Gladstone Ministry asked 
for at the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian War. The rumors about 
the despatch of 60,000 nen to Gallipoli are probably the products 
of exaggerated stories about the money. No sueh foree eoull 
seriously impede Russian progress, or, at all events, prevent her from 
shutting Abdul Hamid and the remnants of his pashas up in Con- 
stantineple. But it is not denied by the best observers that the 
mind of the British publie is in a panicky condition, and that a great 
Turkish collapse in Asia or on the Danube might lead to some rash 
action. The Derby-Gortchakolf correspondence all points to peace 
and good will. 


The British Government has taken very peremptory ground 
with regard to the Suez Canal. M. de Lesseps, who was alarmed 
by the probable effect of the war on its security, went over to Lon- 
don and submitted a plan to Lord Derby for the neatralization of 
he Canal by neans of an international convention; but the latter, 
afier consideration, declined to adopt it. Under it the various gov- 
ernments were to agree that all ships, both national and eommer- 
cial, were to have free passage through it, subject to such measures 
as the Khedive might take to prevent the disembarkment of troops 
or munitions of war on Egyptian territory. Lord Derby put this 
aside, and in ligu of it informed both the Rassian and Turkish G ov- 
ernments “‘that any attempt to blockade the Canal or interfere 
with its approaches would be regarded by her Majesty's Govern- 
ment as a menace to India, and as a grave injury to the commerce 


of the world,” and would on both these grounds “ be ineomnatib 


With the maintenance by England of an attitude of passive neu- 
trality,” and closed his note by saying “that her Majesty’s Govera- 
ment was firmly determined not t» permit the Canal to be made the 
scene of any combat or other wariike operations.” With this M. de 
Lesseps was abundantly satisfied, and read the despatch at the 
annual meeting of the stockholders, who received it with cheers. 


In so far as what is still known about the Russian movem2nts 


on the Danube during the past week warrants any guess as to the 
future, the probability would seem to be that the force which has 
entered the Dobrudsha is intended to sweep up whatever Turks 
there may be in eastern Bulgaria and drive t 
Silistria, Rustehuk, Shumla, and Varna, and 


hem into the fortresses, 
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<a 
seep them there whil> 
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course sterniy refused, the Republicans have very up- 


fore them in the conduct of their canvass, but they are apparently 


none the less eontident of success. Addresses from manufacturers 
and commercial bodies in various parts of the country continue to 
pour inon the Marsha’, evling his attention to the deplorable effect 
on de of t nt events 
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rHE HOPES OF THE OFFI 
NE of the most credible politieal rnomors of the day that the 
() eves of all t discontented and disappointed machinists of 
the Be party are turning raoidly to General Grant as the 
‘ heute ‘ be best for them to put forward in 1880, the 
‘ mst likely to restore their fallen fortunes, and, indeed, 
th whem the party is likely to have much charee of 
rh irvue, and with considerable foree, that even under 
ord ‘ireumstanees the faults of his Administration would be 


teu during the coming four years of private life and foreign 


travel: that this is rendered doubly probable by the magnificent 


reception whieh be has met with in England, and which proves 
f he what his Administration Cireles " always said he was, 
the greatest living Ameriean—the man who, after all, refleets most 


honor on the eountry and has done most for its safetv and welfare: 


that, whatever objections there may be to three terms in sueces 
ion, there ean be none to three terms with intervals between, and 
that in any event it is not likelv that anv other man ean be found 
in the Repudliean ranks who will command so many votes, or 
offer the Democratic eandidate, who will come next time with the 


olid South, Returning Boards and all at his back, so formidable an 
OPPOste1on. 
That hopes and expeetations of this sort will grow during the 
three vears we have no doubt, and we feel quite sure that Ge- 
He will come back 


nex 


i} Grant is not the man to discourage them. 


ne 


if 


from Europe with greatly increased contempt for bis erities and de- 


tractors, and will receive an enthusiastic weleome from thousands 


who were somewhat cowed by the scandals of the later vears of his 


He is still voung and vigorous, and has not, we 


wdpnnistration. 
may be sure, in spite of the modesty of his last message, had bis 


» left 


That all the office-holders whom Haves’s changes have made 


confidence in his own powers in any dezree diminished sinee he 
othice 
uncomfortable —i 
their working hours on the sbelf put up for their accommodation in 
the Engraving Bureau—will be cheered by the prospect of his resto- 
ration to power, even though it be a remote one, and that the mere 
talk of it 
an ephemeral or faney air, we suppose few 
knowledge of the oftice-holding mind will doubt. 


will do much to give Sir. 


of those who have any 


for this reason we mention the matter, and not beeause we 
really believe there is any likelihood of our seeing the **Old Man,” 
surrounded by installed again in the White House. 
But the expectation of something of this kind—the expectation that 
Mortons, and Conklings, who 


It is 


his old friends, 


the Chandlers, 


liaves, will 


‘the practical men,” 


have been so grossly deceived in be able to do some- 


thing to get them out ef the present muddle 
forat least one Presidential term in the average office-holder’s or po- 


will certainly linger 


litician’s mind, and will prevent his reeonciling himself thoroughly 
with the new régime or showing any zeal in making it a success, or, 
in faet, openly identifying himself with it or becoming responsible 
tor it. He will feel until at after another election that the 
king is coming back again, to sweep away the new fangled notions, 
Bureau, and employ tie 
special agents of the » humble work of detect- 
y thefts and frauds, but the grander one of “ building up an Ad- 

in the distriet. Nor 
There can be littl doubt that with by 
and 


least 


put up the shelf again in the ‘Engraving 
Post-Office not in thre 
] 
ministration party ” must we blame him too 
severely for this scepticism. 
far the larger number of the office-holders and_ politicians 
these may be considered convertible terms- -it is perfectly honest. 
Weare in the habit of attaching a good deal of importance, as one of 
the difficulties in the way of a return to specie payments, to the fact 
that a generation has come on the stage since the war which knows 
nothing by experience of convertible paper, and looks on inconver- 
tible paper as one of the ultimate facts of finanee. In discussing 
the prospects of civil-service reform, the fact that few-men now in 
political life have had any experience of any kind of civil service but 
the one now in existence is also of great importance. They nearly all 
look on the present mode of tenure and appointment as one of the 
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Nation. 
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including even the happy band who slept during | 


Haves’s reforms and rules | 
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essential features of republican government, and the proposed reform 
imply a foreign or monarchieal fanev and sentimental gimerack 


. } 1 ; +. 
ana Wich Il t 


ied will surely have 
of 


them 


as 
whys ’ rm) 1 ‘ »} 
whieh eannot be made to WOT, 


istration 


to 


to be abandoned. The notion that the admi govern- 


ment is ** business,” like commercial business, is a novel, 


foolish 


notion, and the man who said that Mr. Jewell was trying to 
‘run the Post-office like a faetory ” really meant to illustrate in 
the strongest possible way Mr. Jewell’s absurdity and unfit- 
ness for bis place. When we remember that this complete in- 
telleetual, and we may add moral, perversion has occurred in 


forty vears in an active commercial community, and under the eves 
of a restless press which discusses everything to exhaustion, we may 
cease to wonder at the strong hold whieh divers senseless eustoms 
and abuses have secured on the popular mind in older and more 
The truth is that 


it has assumed the air of a pre 


ignorant and phlegmatie countries. among us 


the civil serviee as Grant worked 
cious part of 


publie men, at d they are totally opposed to change, 


our political sistem in the eyes of a large body of our 


and their fol 
lowing in will 
not for a good while give up the hope of seeing them effeetualls 


the lower walks of polities know they are, and 


resist it. 


it 
dent's reform, whatever e} 


it of so much importance that the Presi 
be, to use his own 


language, If he 


as some people now say he is. and as some of hisappointments seem 


is this whieh makes 


se it be, should 


mas 
‘thorough, radical, and eomplete.” is pursuing, 


to indieate, ** a compromise poliey "—that is, a poliey in which there 
is enough reform to keep the reformers hopeful, and not enough to 
dishearten or irritate the anti-reformers—he may rest assured that 
if he has the eause of reforin really at heart, as we believe he has, 
his ultimate defeat is certain. Every concession he makes for the 
sake of ** harmony ” to the friends of the old régime keeps alive the 
belief in the oftiee-holding ranks that the reform, so far as it goes, 
is, after all, only temporary, and that if they go into it too eagerly 
or pay too much attention to the order to abstain from polities, 
they my find themselves, when the experiment is over, exposed to 
the fate of deserters who have not been protected by the eapitula- 
tion. Their interest, as well as their prejudices, will therefore be en 
listed 
sider the President's practice of the two conflicting s\stems a 


imself has not faith in his own 


against the change, and they will see in what they will con- 
sure sign that even he} programme, 
and they will try to take care of their future by getting threugh his 
term of office with as little reform as will save them trom censure or 
dismissal. 
The faet 
promised to deal has gone too deep, and threatens the form and 


however, that the evil with which Mr. Haves has 


is, 


the existence of the Government too gravely, to be got rid of 
It was introdueed by a man of iron will and 


even 
by half-way measures. 
revolutionary temper, andt will have to be squelehed by a man of 
equal courage and loftier character. It has not only corrupted the 
administration of the Government, but it has depraved the morals 
of nearly everybody who has anything to do with polities. It ean- 
not, therefore, be cured by putting on a pateh here and a patch 
there, or by being “ practical” one day with the practical men, and 
enthusiastic and hopeful the next day with the reformers. The 
man who earries it out must not only be in earnest himself, but 
everything he says or does must make the whole army of adven- 
turers who, to use Mr. Lowell’s words, have converted public office 
into **a tramps’ boosing-ken,” believe that he is in earnest, and 
that when his suecessor comes into power he will find the affairs 
of the American people administered, as nearly as they can be in an 
establishment so recentiy reorganized and purged, as pradent mer- 
chants carry on their own private affairs, by honest men, paid for 
doing one thing well and treated as if what the pulpits say about 
the value of character were really true. The President’s recent 
order commanding abstinence from all participation in the machine 
is a most important contribution to the good work—the most import- 
ant that has yet been made; but it must be enforced persistently 
to be efficacious, for there is no question that it will be evaded 
by all the means at the disposal of a body of men who are 
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skilled in nothing so much as in the arts of intrigue and subter- | if people did not remember under what regim ult u thre 
fure reconstructed States had reverted to wh CO t fore Mr. U1 
Was nominated ; and as if the last political t v of Gene ( 
A DEAD ISSUE. Was not a confession of the futility of trying to save the 
MITE continued discussion of the President's so-called Southern | three by the means heretofore ¢ ployed \ S 
poliey must be taken as an index rather of the importance of | his direction. 
the Southern question to the Republican party as a parts than of We cannot help thinking that a large part of the eco on 
any vitality in the subject itself. When one sees day after day, as | this subject that doubtless does exist in many min dis 
in the Jimes of this city, for example, the parade of evidence of | sedulously fostered by the hostile press, is due to th ot 
Southern violence and lawlessness, both political and non-political, | the term “policy.” Now, properly speakin Mr. 9 i ne 
as a stigma on the Administration and a proof of Mr. Hayes’s fatal | policy in doing what he did. No doubt the preci of 
mistake, one rubs his eyes with wonder at such fatuity on the South Carolina and Louisiana was part and pareel of his d 
part of editors and such patience on the part of their readers. | to see the South redeemed from the misery of carpet v 
This would certainty be the feeling of any intelligent foreigner who | that desire did not dictate what step he should tke He t $ 
had mastered the history of reconstruction, or who even appreci- | we have said, a status quo established by Grant as p i 
ated the motives by which Mr. Hayes was governed in withdrawing one which it was well understood could not endure; the question 
the troops from South Carolina and Louisiana. More irrelevant | before him then was, not, What is my policy to be? but, SI I 
and fruitless eriticism has, in faet, seldom been tolerated in the | the policy of my predecessor?) This was a corns Th ‘ 
press, and if any one insists upon its sincerity he pays the poorest | the solving of whieh marked the termination cf a poliey \ i 
possible compliment to the reasoning faculties of our party | been tried and found wanting, bet was in no sense itself a poles it 
journalists. | was an act, With no necessary relation to any that might follow, or te 
Less than six months have elapsed since President Grant prac- | any that had preceded except as a negative and a veto. I 
tically anticipated Mr. Hayes’s course by establishing a status quo | even cover the whole question of Federal interference, nor can any one 
in the two States in which the moral support of the Federal troops | deduce from it the limits whieh Mr. Haves would observe in all 
was indispensable to the success of the Republican faction. Less | eases. The distinction seems worth enforcing, sinee as policy” is 
than three months ago the troops were withdrawn by the new | probably in the minds of many people synonymous with * hype 
President, and the Packard and Chamberlain Governments tumbled | thesis,” and is regarded as something that may and ought to be 
to pieces of their own weakness. This weakness was notorious; | discarded whenever it can be shown not to tit the faets. But Mr 
the President’s constitutional scruples about military interference | Hayes’s action, call it what you will, eannot be revoke 1 tl 
in the affairs of a State were equally weil known. The appoint- | the party press knows perfectly well. It knows that in the only 
ment of a commission for Louisiana, the summoning of Hampton | ease in which President Grant sought to turn back the re on 
and Chamberlain to Washington, gave ample time for popular dis- | at the South—that of Arkansas, namely—the attempt was quietly 
cussion and for acquiring clear ideas, not simvly as to the results of | set aside as preposterous; and the same fate attended Mr. Bout 
the President’s proposed action, but as to the reasons on which it | well's solemn proposal to throw Mississippi, which had lv settled 
was actually based. After all this, and in spite of it all, we must | down upon its base, upon its apex once more. By vit of what 
now listen to condemnation of him as if something had resulted that | has since happened, Louisiana is just as secure against interference 
had not been foreseen by him, or, if it had been foreseen, would have | as either of these States or as Virginia. and offers no more excus 
altered his views of duty. We have heard a great deal about the | than they for reviving it. If there is to be any retrogressio ere 
short memory of the American people, but we do not believe it has | fore. we must deal with the South asa as We dit { the 
already forgotten so grave and instructive a chapter in its history, | war. 
or that this iteration of the partisan press about the barbarous eon- What, then, is the motive for all this empty earping ever wl 
dition of Southern society, does more than gratify a sentimental | is now as much a part of the Constitution as the I en Amend 
regret that the war, besides abolishing slavery, did not also make | ment? Clearly it isthe hope of keeping together a constituency 


clean work of all other Southern evils. 

It is almost humiliating to recall attention to the faet that 
President Hayes never proposed to put down the carrying of con- 
cealed weapons at the South, or to suppress dueiling or assassina- 
tion or family feuds like the Chisolm-Gully reneounter. He never 
professed indifference to the safety of human life or the protection 
ef civil and political rights south of Mason and Dixon’s line. but 
they were considerations which yielded to those involving the rela- 
tion of the Federal Government to the States, the extent of its 
power to intermeddle, its responsibility for anything but the execu- 
tion of Federal laws. He had hopes, which have been signally jus- 
tified, that the two distracted Southern States which he sought to 
pacity would, if allowed to settle their affairs in their own way. 
exhibit greater tranquillity than ever before, and greater respect for 
persons and property. These hopes might bave been disappointed, 
and every case of disorder and bloodshed that has sinee arisen 
might be directly traceable to his conduct, and still the question of his 
wisdom or his conformity to the law of the land would remain un- 
touched. In reality, however, no attempt has been made to connect 


the outrages to which we are treated so freely with the removal of 


the troops; and we are as confidently asked to censure Mr. Haves 
for what goes wrong in Georgia or in Mississippi as in South Caro- 
lina or Louisiana—the only States for whose good behavior he ean 
in any way be held responsible. This alone would suttice to prove 
the disingenuousness of such criticism. But it is constantly assumed 
that an opposite course would have led to very differs 


nt say te . 
nt restfts, as 





for politicians like Blaine, whose oceupation is threatened more |} 


the President's civil-serviee policy than by his Southe 


‘he greatest service that ean be rendered them is to 

real nature of their wounds; to represent their opposition to the 
Administration as lofty fidelity to the grand idea of the Re- 
publican party—the equal brotherhood of man—whereas it is a 
life-and-death struggle to avoid being reformed out of public 
life. At a moment. too, when the humbler ** workers” stand 
aghast at the Executive order which fastens them to their 
desks and stools, what could be more discouraging than a Jul 
in the party press on the subject of Southern outrages—a sort of 


perishable capital that needs to be kept up all the time and not 
allowed to fall into disuse? To inspire them with the belief that 
they are only temporarily under a cloud, that if they are patient 
| and even silent under civil-service reform the grand charge of the 
| disaffected on the President's Southern policy may yet avail to 
the old order of things, is a task worthy of partisan 
journalism. More directly, there may be a well-grounded expecta- 
tion that if the disorderly condition of the South can be kept well 
in view for the next few months, the vacant places in a nicely- 
balanced Senate can be secured for Republicans of the anti-Hayes 
Be this as it may, the opportunity for this truly senseless 
is rapidly passing away, and it will in time be looked 


bring back 


stripe. 
fault-finding 
upon as on a par with the Democratic pretext for not supporting 
the Administration, because it is meanly getting the credit of doing 
what Mr. Tilden was going to do. 
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ILIGMAN CONTROVERSY 


rT . irpassing, if we may Judge from the 
by the newspapers, all others in importance, 

h t ng out of the refusal of Mr. Ifenry Hilton 
\. T. Stewart's estate to admit Mr. Seligman, Jewish 

} { (irand tion Hotel in Saratoga. Mr. Hiiton’s reason is 
ut he t the | f Jews in a hotel in large numbers keeps well- 
bred and to-do Christians away, and thus injures its business. But 
Mr. Hilton controls is the Grand Union at Saratoga ; and 

n 1 of the country, or on the attitude of the 
Am 1 ra questions, is admitted on all hands to 
| Ss it the sullen revelation of the fact that he 
J 1 hardly hive been expected to produce the phe 

fia t social convulsion. And yet it did. For several 

day \ rding to the newspapers, it filled this great city with the 
1 | f rebodings, and the emotions of New-Yorkers, as usual, 
dilf 1 thems:lves by telezraph to the remotest corners of the country. It 
th i i {that Hl De wt was not the exclusion of a few rich Jews 
from the Grand Union Ilotel during two months of summer, but, accord- 
ing to one paper, ‘‘a blow struck at the foundation-stone on which the 


it and the F 
the natural alarm of his readers, ‘* that the blow 


State Governme ‘deral compact rests.” The writer added, how 


itly to quiet 
According to another 
a return to the sentiments of the Middle Ages,” 


and, by way of explaining this somewhat mysterious assertion, he alleged 


Tectiual, and, withal, ¢ mtemptible,”’ 


bserver, oe em 1 like 


that the medieval idea of a banking institution was a wealthy Hebrew 
ona gridiron.” Still another thought it raised the question whether the 
Jewish race “had no rights under the Constitution.” A great many threa- 
tened Hilton with the Fourteenth Amendment and the Civili Rights Act. 
One paper de-lired that Hilton's spirit was ** the bigoted and heathen spirit 
of the dark ages.” The reporters hunte 1 down all the prominent Jews in 
this city t vhat they thoaght of Hilton’s eon luct, and, singular as it 
may seem, they all disapprove l of it. On examining the Christians in 
Wall Street, in the hotels, at the barbers’ shops, and at the Pro- 
dace Exchange, it was found that though the weight of opinion 


ran against Ililton, there were Americans base enough to chuckle over the 


matter, and others of a still lower grade who declined to express any opinion 
Hilton himself seems to have been visited frequently during each 
day with the view of ascertaining how he felt in trying to bring back the 
Dark Ages, and he invariably said that he felt happy in the consciousness 
that he was discharging a solemn duty, and was always able to show ‘ let- 


ters and te 


legrams from all parts of the country” thanking him for the 
noble stand he was making 


Seligman seems all this time to have been ensconced at the Clarendon 
Hotel at Saratoga, Composing cutting letters to Hilton, watching the num- 
ber of entries in the Grand Union register, and organizing a grand Pan 
Hebrew movement for the withdrawal of Jewish custom from Hilton’s 
Tenth Street dry-goods store. Hilton maintains that they can’t damage 
him in this way, and Seligman that Jewish accounts are the very founda- 
Many of the letters in the 


newspapers, called out by the affair, have been among the noblest contri- 


tion of Hilton’s inflated and tottering concern, 


civil and religious liberty which it has ever 


butions to the cause of 


been our lot to peruse. One feels in looking through them that as 


long as the spirit of the writers reigns in even a few American bosoms 
Hilton will find that there 1s a point at which his hellish designs will be 
resisted, if need be by force. His attempt has many of the darker features 
of the famous nose-pulling case in Boston some years ago. That, on the 
surfice, Was a quarrel in a railroad car about a seat, in which one dispu- 


} 


tant tweaked his antagonist’s nose. In reality, as we learned from the 


Boston press, it was an attempt to ‘‘establish caste in America,” and had 


its origin some thirty years previous in the pro-slavery leanings of the 


Boston Whigs, and was closely connected with the return of Anthony Burns, 


and had been not by any means obscurely alluded to by one of the Biblical 


prophets—we forget now the precise passage. The committal of the nose- 


puller to jail for a month was therefore hailed asa great triumph of equality 


before the law, and a great vindication of the principle that the noses of 


all, not of a few only, now of the well-born or rich or educated simply, are 


sacred in America. 
The cold, evnieal, olizarchical view of Hilton’s conduct is this, and we 


nt it simply as a curiosity. Judge Hilton is a man who has become 


p 
accidentally, as it were, the controller of great wealth and of a large busi- 


On matters which his wealth and business ean affect, his opinion is 


of considerable weight : on other matters, we believe we may say, it has 


x 
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no weight whatever. Nobody certainly would refer a question cf manners, 


r taste, or politics, orscience, or political economy, cor finance to his final 
decision. Ile has no power whatever to change or modify either the legal 
or social position of the Jews or any other race in this community. To 


restore the sentiments of the ** Middle Ages ” with regard to them, or estab- 
lish any general change in their relations to their fellow-men, is apparently 
something which he cannot accomplish, But summer hotels are to all in- 
tents and purposes clubs. They are not inns, in which travellers find rest and 
food ; they are resorts to which people go at acertain season of the vear for 
health and recreation, and they cannot possibly serve this purpose to any- 
body to whom the rest of the company ison any ground objectionable. The 
keeper of a hotel of this kind is, therefore, quite as much justified in decid- 
ing what kind of guests he will attract as a club in selecting its own mem- 
bers. In fixing his price he decides that he will exclude persons who do 
not possess a certain amount of means ; in banishing liquors and wines he 
decides that he will exclude wine-drinkers ; but he may go further and 
decide that he will not receive persons of a certain color or nationality, or 
creed or race, or will discourage their coming if he means to cultivate cus- 
We all have tastes about 
persons as well as about things, and we gratify them in choosing our com- 


tomers to whom such persons are objectionable. 


pany in our own homes ; what wrong is there in getting a hotel-keeper to 
do it for us in the summer ? Where would be the guilt of keeping a hotel 
for the benefit of Catholics at which Protestants got the cold shoulder ? or 
an Evangelical hotel at which only religious people were welcomed ?  Ex- 
clusiveness of some kind is in fact one of the conditions of all social enjoy- 
ment which does not consist simply in 
tickets 


pe yple 


public picnics with fifty-cent 

There are, of course, various ways of keeping away unwelcome 
skilful and dexterous ways, and coarse and brutal ones. Of the 
latter everybody has a right to complain ; of the former nobody. 

We have not touched here on the central point in this great controversy. 
Are the Jews as such disagreeable socially to right-minded Christians ? 
The proper answer to this, we take it, is that Jews, like Christians, differ in 
social attractiveness, but that, owing to circumstances which cannot be 
described fully within our present limits, among the well-to-do Jews there 
is probably a larger proportion of persons who are offensive through ‘‘ loud- 
ness” of dress and manners, and through bluntness of the social percep- 
tions and absence of dignity and refinement, than among Christians. The 
Jews are one of the greatest races in the world, and have won the highest 
distinction even in those walks which call for that delicacy of perception 
which give manners their finish ; but they have been placed for two thou- 
sand years in every Christian country in a position in which they were not 
called on for proficiency in the art of being at ease among one’s equals, 
which is, after all, the essential condition of social success, and have had 
during most of that period no source of pleasure, safety, or distinction but 
money. It is only within the present century that they have really made 
their appearance in Christian society, and they have entered it with the 
drawbacks that might be expected from their history—that is, with an in- 
ordinate estimate of what may be done by ‘‘ push,” and with an inordinate 
reliance on the social power of wealth without the steadying support of 
strong social traditions. The tendency to gaudiness in dress or ornament 
We suspect has its roots deeper than modern history goes, and testifies to the 
purity of the race and the freshness with which its eye still retains the 
Oriental passion for brilliancy of costume, though the effect in our climate 
and with our tailoring is barbaric and coarse, instead of being, as under 
other conditions it would be, picturesque. 


Correspondence. 





PARTY APPOINTMENTS. 


To tHe Eprror or THE NATION : 

Str : Mr. Hayes may honestly desire to reform the civil service, and 
may be honestly working with that end in view. That signifies nothing. 
It is not what the President secretly desires or what he publicly says he de- 
sires that is important, but rather what he is actually doing. 

Since the days of Jackson the civil service has been used as a political 
engine, and practically it is being so used and so regarded by Mr. Hayes. 
When he came into office he found every Government position filled by a 

tepublican party politician, and there is no present prospect of his leaving 
it in a different condition. It is true that he placed a Southern Democrat 
in the Cabinet, and that that Cabinet officer has announced that, in case 
he is unable to find among all Mr. Hayes’s party adherents in any Southern 
State a person fit to hold office, he will appoint a Democrat. We are not 
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informed whether or not under this rule there will be any necessity for ap- 


+ ¢h 
Lie 


pointing a considerable number of Democrats. From the fact that 
assorting has gone on antil selections are being made from the notorious 
Returning Boards, we might infer that the chances for Democrats in the 
future were reasonably good at the South. 

There is no necessity for such a rule in the North. 
apply to the President for office, and he applies to no Democrats to take 
This is all right and proper under the old system, which is the 


Here no Democrats 


office. 
spoils system, but it will never reform the civil service. Unless Mr. tlayes 
leaves the service in the hands of persons entirely satisfactory politically to 
both parties, the status in quo will not be respected by his successor, if a 
Democrat. If we are to have a civil service the members of which shall 
attend tothe public business and not to party politics, the head of the 
public service—the President himself—must set the example, and make his 
appointments with the public and not party interests in view. And espe- 
cially must this be done by Mr. Hayes, who has before him the difficult 
task of overthrowing one system and inaugurating a new one. 

In my opinion, there is only one way to inaugurate this reform. Let 
the political cards be shuffled anew, fairly cut, and honestly dealt out, and 
no turning Jack from the bottom of the pack (persons not understanding 
the above are referred to ex-United States Minister Schenck’s book on 
poker). Let the offices be honestly and fairly divided between the Repub- 
licans and Democrats, and then prohibit office-holders from meddling in 
polities. 

If Mr. Hayes should leave the offices filled by men of both parties, but 
not politicians—business men who were conducting the public business upon 
business principles, under the rules of the service prohibiting them from 
having anything whatever to do with running a political campaign, be it 
local, State, or national—in my opinion we should be fairly started on the 
road to reform, and Mr. Hayes would be entitled to the honor of having 
inaugurated it. I fail to see anything so far to indicate that the President 
will pursue such a policy. He is doing simply what just as able and honest 
Presidents, to say the least, have done before him—making an effort to ap- 
point none but competent men to office and requiring them to perform 
their official duties ; appointing, however, none but members of his own 
party. My dear sir, the end is not yet. F. 

East SAGinaw, June 19, 1877. 


[We do not believe that the appointment of Democrats as such 
to offices is necessary to give President Hayes’s reform such a hold 
on the public mind as would prevent a relapse on the part of his 
The great bulk of the honest and industrious people on 
both sides who pay the taxes are not interested in having a “ fair 
divide ” of the offices, and the Democrats of this class will not ex- 
pect him to make a clearance of Republican office-holders for any 
such purpose. But we have no doubt they expect, and rightly 
expect, that he will not use subordinate offices as rewards for 
political services, or in aid of party ends, or as_ refuges for 
broken-down Republicans, or retain in office as reformers persons 
who have made themselves notorious as promoters of abuses, and 
who were put there originally solely because it was supposed they 
would be dexterous and faithful in this sort of work. In so far as 
he does these things he mikes it likely that he will leave behind 
him nothing that the next Administration will be afraid to touch. 
Nothing influenced the reform wing of the Republican party in 
voting for him so much as the belief that his civil-service policy 
would be ‘‘ thorough and radical.” All tiiat those who were most 
hopeful about Tilden on this head looked fur was that he would 
pursue what is called “(a compromise policy ”-—that is, appoint 
enough ‘‘ good men to office ” to tickle or satisfy the simple-minded 
reformers, and at the same time enough old rascals to eonvinee the 
politicians that ‘‘ the millennium was still a long way off,” for there 
is nothing a professional politician dreads so much as “ the millen- 
nium.”—Ep. NATION. ] 


successor. 








Notes. 


(QF maps of the seat of war there is no end. Westermann & Co. have 

sent us Petermann’s ‘‘ Special Map of Eastern Turkey,” showing the 
region from the coast westward to the meridian of Nicopoli, with tinted indi- 
cations of altitude. These and the noticeably numerous names of places 


The Nation. 





ensure the usefulness of the map sooner or later in the eam n. rom 
I’. W. Christern we have the first French map that hes 1 { M 
Vivien de St. Martin’s ** Turkey in Europe,” a neatly executed and prettily 
colored chart on a scale too small for following military 

minuter details. The transliteration is French yr, Bourgas for P 


mann’s Burgos, Feredjik for Feredschik, Salonique for Saloniki, « 


The * Geographical Magazine’ for June (John Wiley & Sons) has a. 


map of the seat of war in Asia on a larger scale and more minute than any 
we have yet seen. Its chief use will be in supplying names of insign 
places that may acquire momentary distinction. For instance, Zeidek 
south-west of Toprak-Kaleh, the scene of the Turkish def f June 
16, will be found here, but not on Handtke. The spelling is ar ized with 
tolerable consistency. For excellent maps of the plains of Erzerum and 
Erzingan one should turn back to No. 20 of the Berlin G 

Society's * Zeitschrift. ——G. P. Putnam’s Sons publish early in July M 
John Habberton’s ‘ Other People’s Children.’ which has already 
brought out in England.—Henry Holt & Co. have published Turgenet!’s 
‘Virgin Soil’ in English dress from the skilful hands of Mr. T. S. Porry 
- Herr Auerbach’s active press at Stuttgart, whose latest product was 
Bret Harte’s ‘ Thankful Blossom,’ has kept up with the serial issue of Mr 
James's ‘ American,’ and already the German version may be had in tw 
neat volumes of the ** Transatlantische Roman-Bibliothek.”  * Dor At 
kaner : eder Marquis und Yankee’ is the expanded title, by wh 
fastidious taste might be unpleasantly reminded of the dime novel. Max 
Adeler’s * Elbow-Room,’ freely adapted, makes the sixth volume of this 
lection, and to German readers will be known as * Miinchhausen Am 

— The seventh annual report of the Trustees of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art shows a satisfactory financial condition, extremely valua 

tions, and an appreciative public. The total number of visitors d 

year has been nearly 94,000, It is hoped that the Castellani collection w 
secured in addition to the Curium collection of General di Cesn 

From the tenth annual report of the Peabody Institute, Baltimore. we 
learn that the catalogue of its library is nominally completed. | 
requires revision it may not get to press before next year. ——Triibner & 
Co. have issued the first number (for June) of the Bioyraph e1l Magazine 


It strikes us as a good shilling’s worth. Opening with an interesting : 
count of the infaney of Thomas Carlyle (to be continued), it next gives 
equally interesting extracts from Bismarck’s private letters, recently mad 
public. Then follows a gushing notice of the adventurer Hobart Pasha ; and 
the Khedive, Gortchakoff, and Madame Sand (chap. i.) occupy the remain- 
der of the volume. In these days of cheap photographic processes 
ought to be a matter of course that such a periodical as this should be accom- 
panied with permanent likenesses of the subjects of the biography. A few 
woodcuts illustrate the article on Carlyle. 

—Serthner’s for July contains a translation, by Prof. IL. If. Boyesen, of 
one of Turgeneff’s shorter stories, called ‘The Nobleman of the Steppe.’ 
Turgeneff’s sketches appear so continually in translations in periodicals 
that it is difficult to keep up with them ; 
earlier stories, inasmuch as the author makes his appearance in person—re- 


but this, we suppose, is one of the 


turning in his telega from the chase, with his servant Jermolai by his side. 
The characters are few in number, and the sketch is one of manners and 
customs quite as much as a story in the strict sense of the term. In Pan 
talei Tchertapkanoff we have a Russian noble, landless and friendless, 
living in barbarous and squalid isolation with his humble Jew companion, 
whom he had rescued from death at the hands of a Christian mob ; his 
gypsy mistress, who breaks his heart by leaving him ; his faithful horse, 
Makel-Adel ; his dogs, his gun, and his destroying fire-water. If Tcher- 
tapkanoff is meant for a type, the qualities of the type are pride, cruelty, 
an uncontrolled temper, and unbridled appetites, combined, in a manner 
perhaps not uncommon in a member of his class, with some kindness of 
heart, benevolence, and a hatred of oppression and injustice. There 
is, as so frequently in Turgeneff's portraits, something attractive in the 
character, notwithstanding all its vices, combined with everything that is 
An article 
on shooting with the long-bow proposes the reintroduction of this ancient 


repulsive in the semi-barbarous life of which it is the product. 


weapon for sporting purposes, and any one who has not considered the sub- 
ject carefully will be surprised to find how much may be said in favor of the 
immediate abandonment of the fowling-piece. The chief objection to the 
iatter—its destructiveness—is, however, to all but single-minded devotees of 
pure sport, its great recommendation. ‘ Richmond since the War” furnishes 
a topi for another illustrated article, as does also the ** Last Indian Council 
on the Genesee,” held in 1872, when the surviving representatives of the 
onee famous league of the Six Nations met in their council-house to cele- 
brate what was left of themselves. Such an event had not, if seems, taken 





The 


than half a century, and it is certa nly to be 


v~- 
we 
CN 
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t was explained to Messrs. Nicholson H. Parker and 
‘ | vho they and their ancestors were, it seems a pity that the 
t he permitted to sleep in peace without any at 
of this kind. Miss Jane Stuart contributes some anec- 
her, Gilbert Stuart, most of which illustrate chiefly his 
tv and his fondness for hoaxing people. The old story of his 
n a blackboard the absurdity of regarding anything as a 
it three people Know is told, and a prediction is cited that we have 
n mentioned before, but which has been amply verified since it was 
Sir,” Stuart is quoted as saving, ‘there are few artists in Ame- 
7 . but fifty years hence you will not be able to kick a dog-kennel 
but out w tart a portrait-painter.” 
The A//satie for July contains the opening of a story by Mr. Aldrich, 


ne is laid in New England, called **The Queen of Sheba, 
vy by Mr. Howells, ** At the Sign of the Savage,” which reads 
almost if it were written for acting. The plot is simplicity itself, yet 
ications which are often used on the stage with admirable 
eft n little wavd es that oc ‘upy themselves with the relations of hus- 
band and wife. Mr, ILowells’s humor, as has often been pointed out, is at 
its best when it brings out the eternal contrast between man and woman, 
as, for example, in the **‘ Wedding Journey,” a book which it is said bas 
already done much good in convincing hardened offenders among women 


of the urgent necessity of their at least pretending to understand a joke, 


and of their recognizing the fact that men cannot be expected to conform 
in the conduct of life to even the best female standard. Its reformatory 
influence among men has been less, for Mt. Howells’s light satire, though it 
seems to involve a knowledge of the peculiarities of both sexes, is still 
directed, as male satire has ever been, mainly against women. They must 
look for revenge to their own sex, and not to men. 


—Mr. Curtis, from his ** Easy-Chair” in the July ZZirper, takes sides 
with Miss Anna Dickinson against the critics. Ile does not, as she did, 
accuse them of conspiring to misrepresent her and drive her from the stage, 
but he thinks they ** could probably not escape the feeling that the change 
[from the lyceum to the theatre] was a whim, and involuntarily they would 
be on the alert to seo what they anticipated.” Add to this ‘‘a little resent- 
ment on the part of her old admirers, and a curious distrust among her 
new aucience,” and Mr. Curtis seems justified in asserting that ** the ordeal 
of a povice Was never more severe than that of Miss Dickinson when she 
appear don the stag Now, for our part we believe that seldom has 
aspiring genius had a less severe ordeal than Miss Dickinson's, and that she 
had the good-will and best wishes of nine-tenths of her first audiences, 


We therefore think it a mistaken kindness even to sug- 


rities included, 


gest the contrary. The greatest enemy of any artist, whether half or full- 
fledged, is ** genial” criticism ; and if Miss Dickinson had not received so 
much of it in Boston, she would have been less incensed at adverse criticism 
here Mr. Curtis convicts the crities of a number of fallacies, but he would, 


it seems to us, have employed his pen more usefully in exposing the fallacy 
which has probably prepared Miss Dickinson to view her critics as conspi- 
rators—we mean the inference, in her own mind, of success on the stage 
from st s on the platform. It would have been a friendly ser- 


kk 
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vice to remind her that the public is a poorer judge of oratory than of | 


acting ; that the homage which it pays to her sex at the lyceum or on the 
stump is more than half lost at the theatre, where women excite no curi- 
oOsil¥ as Women that people are more easily moved by real tears from 
a woman lecturer than by the mock pathos of an actress ; that the range 
of feeling and demonstrativeness appropriate to the platform is vastly more 
restricted than what the stage demands, has far fewer shades, and is corre- 
spondingly less difficult of mastery ; that one s¢ands in lecturing and moves 
in acting ; that a provincial and uncultivated accent may be fatal in an 
actor, but no detriment to a popular lecturer ; that the individuality which 
marks and distinguishes the earnest preacher, lay or clerical, is antagonistic 


to a profession in which characters are assumed and individuality laid 


aside. All this and much more the ** Easy Chair” might have said with- 
ut incurring, as it does, the grave responsibility of urging Miss Dickinson 
to take courage and go on in her new career. To venture upon such advice 


ht to have probable evidence that she has power to overcome her 
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defects ; but this cen hardly exist without a willingness to receive and 


profit by honest criticism, and, so far as the public ean judge, Miss Dickin- 


on has it not. What is worse, she has no criterion by which to recognize 
such criticism, nor does the ‘* Easy-Chair” help her to one. 
The Portfolio for June (J. W. Bouton) has for illustrated articles the 


1 


paper on Albert Darer’s predecessors and teachers, embellished with one of 
the excellent photogravures, and a notice of Syuier’s* Peru,” for which 
the original cuts have been borrowed. The number opens with a fine etch- 
It is to be wished that Mr. Hamerton could undertake 
He is himself too 


cosmopolitan to have indited the stale and savgrenyv allusion to the im- 


ing after Greuze. 
more of the criticism of the periodical at first hand. 


moral bosoms of Greuze’s females ; Greuze was of his time, and his eternal 
type—studied from Mile. Babati, who became his wife—is treated with as 
much reverence and respect as the age was usel to. The limits of the 
Portf-Uo articles are so restricted that in repeating Mr. Ruskin’s hysterical 
complaint of the nudity of Greuze, the important question of Greuze’s 
place as a master of familiar art has had to be too much neglected. In 
the matter of the Grosvenor Gallery, too, about the real significance of 
whose innovations the public feels greit curiosity, Mr. ILamerton’s trained 
opinion cannot be advantageously replaced by that of any lady, however 
accomplished. 

—Mr. Frederick A. Bridgman, who received a medal at the current 
Salon for his painting of ‘ The Burial of a Mummy,” is a native of Brook- 
lyn, and is not yet thirty years old. We understand that a picture of his 
has been bought for the collection of the Liverpool Academy. Ilis in- 
structor was Gérome, who conducted the very beginnings of his career in 
painting, since he had bean a simple engraver in the Banknote Company 
before his visit to France. The list of foreign artists who have received 
medals in Paris is not very long. Robert Wylie obtained one of the 
second class in 1872 for his ** Breton Sorceress” ; no American painter 
had previously got a medal of that value for a genre work. This artist 
did not long enjoy his distinction ; he died in February last, aged about 
forty. Mr. Healy obtained one of the same degree for portraiture in 1855, 
Mr. May and Mr. Rossiter received third-class medals in 1855. Of well- 
known foreign artists, Orchardson got a medal of the third class in 1867, 
and Millais and Leighton, in 1855 and 1859, medals of the same grade as 
Mr. Wylie’s. 

—‘*To attempt,” says the editor of the ‘Annual Kegister for 1876’ 
(London : Rivingtons), ‘‘ a historical narrative of the doings of the various 
South American States from the scanty materials afforded by occasional 
despatches would be an almost impossible task.” There is reason for think- 
ing that too much of the Register is compiled in this way, and if not 
literally from the telegraphic despatches alone, at least at second hand. 
We have remarked this before in the case of the United States, and it again 
strikes us in reading the record of the Centennial Year in the present 
volume. What an Englishman really needs te know about this country is 
not what events made the most noise in any given year, but what of all 
that happened shed most light on the national character and were the most 
important factors in the problem of our immediate future. Now, any 
student who had thoroughly penetrated the spirit of our institutions would 
never have assigned to Mr. A. T. Stewart one twenty-fourth part of the 
space allotted to the affairs of the United States in 1876 ; nor would he, 
having to teil the story of Babcock, Belknap, and Schenck as illustrations 
of our debauched civil service, omit all mention of Postmaster Jewell’s dis- 
missal—an act from which we are still suffering—or of Blaine’s railroad 
transactions, and the struggle to prevent their exposure from defeating his 
nomination-for the Presidency. Coming to the election itself, the great 
event of the year, we should have expected to find in the Register some 
notice of the Republican face-about on the subject of the XXIId Joint 
Rule ; of the appointment ‘of the Joint Committee on the Electoral Count ; 
of the several phases of the dispute in South Carolina, Louisi:na, and 
Florida ; and of the President's irregular appointment of ‘‘ watchers” in 
Louisiana. As connected with the financial honor of the nation, the 
Register should also have alluded to the persevering attempt on the part of 
the House to repeal the Resumption Act, and to its passage of the unjust 
Geneva Award Bill. ‘fo correct these defects of perspective would have 
required more words but not necessarily more space, if the editor had been 
willing to print solid, in smaller type, the long extracts which he gives 
from the President’s message, ete. For the rest, the Register has its cus- 
tomary valuable features. Its ‘‘ Remarkable Trials” include the famous 
Clifton communion case of Jenkins v. Cook, and among the ‘‘ Publie Docu- 
ments and State Papers” we have the Andrassy Note, the Berlin Memo- 
randum, and other preliminary passes of the Russo-Turkish encounter. 
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The Tiber is a river of some size, two-thirds as long as the Hudson, | following sentence : ‘Unaceustomed to th nNposition of wr 
and as capable of overflow as the Seine ; it drains 7,000 square miles of | this kind, in the presentation of t sul ent Journal, the wt 
territory And v mplains Mr. S. A. Smith, in his *‘ Tiber and its | and deferentially craves indulgence for that det nev V 
Tributaries,’ few of the strangers at Rome pay it any attention ; some sup- | of grammatica wrediiipas-oF aviitattical omorety ai 
pose that it fordable, one even imagined that Cres when Cassius leaped | withs what Lapor sa DD | v \ \ 
in to save him. was sinking in a stream which he might ive Jumped | inthe same \ ld t \ " 
across, Mr. Smith would change all this, and has un lertaken the rather that in a certa ntingenev t tel 1 tiv 
hopeless task of diverting attention from the monuments, which are crowded | to the pu ut his N \ 
with associations, to the river, whieh has verv few. All that there are, their recompen f rev verily “—*"} Ls ~ ; ) 
however, he has reealled—the superstitions connected with it, the early na- | lavton’s reference to “Mr. 
vigation. the great inundations, and the zodlogy, which latter gives occasion | tunity to ent s t \ :. \ 
for many quotations from the classies in regard to the favorite fishes of t | any contained in I - 
Romans. One source of interest he repu liates—there are no works of art the sedate Mr. Clay 
to be recovered from its bed : neither the golden candlestick from the Jew. | made to say that tl 
ish temple, nor the statues said to have been thrown into it by Gregory th them, are particular ! t 
Great, nor the plate from which Leo X. had dined. cast into the river that | place which 1 { | t 
it might never be applied to baser uses All these stories are shown to be lent in tl is] l ° 
extremely Improbable. Cons derable space is given to the method of pre his denun n t 
venting the disastrous inundations. Some engineers would embank the | Sian desect f es \ 
river, the result of which would be simply to raise its bed till it would run | pense of t! Bishop of Rome ] \! 
above the country like a eanal, as the Po does, and would burst its banks | Phe book t ! f —_ 
from time to time with far more destructive effect than now, as the Podoes ; } and, what with the origina 
thers woul i the bed of the river, which, as there is hardly anv fal! tations, Is for readin \ { 
between Rome and the sea, would have almost no effect. Mr. Smith thinks if the Conversat It w \ 
that the best that ean be done is to endure the inundations, rejoice at the | out a third e« nof it, with t] : 
fertile soil which they leave behind them, and. by careful observations of | In ‘ Le Tartuffe par | a XTX Tae % owe 4 
the rain-fall and the rise of the upper part of the stream, to give warning tern) M. La marshals facts a . ‘ 
a to the Roman populace in time for the removal of perishable goods from | show that * Tartuffe ° was not orig . at 
danger. on the contrary, patronized by them-and s 
The eoliected works of Heod contam (vol. vi. p. 242) a book review | assault on the Jansenists of Port Ros He s 
which at one time and another has been the cause of a great deal of laugh. | at least in part a portrait of Conti, wl 
ter. It isa review of a work by one George Clayton, Junior, giving an | rageous immorality to a sa n is t 
account of a ‘journey and visit to the metr polis of Fran a.” Creorge [ shows beyond reasons di t! { \ sh 
Clayton, Junior, appears to have been the devout son of a dissenting « t that ea Jansenist and the spir ‘ \f 
man ; gifted with a positively inspired stupidity and bigotry, he not only one time flefriended Molicre, Conti, in 1658, finish . OSV Aga 
achieved the temporary success of a second edition, but has been handed | stage, which passed from hand to hand in Ms l was k mtoM 
down to a more lasting fame as Hood’s butt. The general character of the | although not printed until fst OR , \ 
work may be inferred from the following passage, which occurs in the intre contemporary opinion as the orig S | 4 ow 
duction, modestly enough called by the author his ** Apology”: was first plaved, he was a Jansenist : two 1 
“The following Journal, written at subsequent periods of time, and in de the hand of the king in Ma 
tacbed portions, is presented to the perusal of the reader with much humble was rewarded with t bishop f Au : 
diffidence and concomitant dissatisfaction ; and perhips, in justice ty him , , re ; . 
self, the writer may be allowed in passing briefly to advert to the disadvan sale Ste a ail Bre SRathy Su N 
tageous circumstances under which the appended narrative was composed, | stances of the comedy a uy to t . 
viz.—-that it was entirely prepared during those interstices of time which | Japcenicts The Jesuits. ri nd % Re 
were not filled up with the absorbent oeccu;ations of mereantile engage ‘ie : 
inents—indited from the imperfect reminiscences of a defective and rather the property of a x 
oblivious memory, and drawn up ata season when, if not entirely obliter they patr litanda ved - st 
3 ated, the rividness of impression had, in a great measure, considerably |, sale aig Bg i ve ae 
abated ; for it will not be controverted, he presumes, that tmpression is a a : cs ‘ vil ~ ‘ S 1] 
kind of inspiration highly necessary and exceedingly helptul to infus ~ Tartuffe “: several of them eulog iM ¢ } t \ , 
vivavity or impart a relevancy to those descriptions in which are portraved Pa, Sg eae eer = eee . ’ . 
, those object~, the spectacle of which was very likely +o produce a varied and : oe ey : . : 
forcible effect upon tie mind of the observer of them.” It was not until the xt cent when Jat mW 
[t may interest those who are fond of Hood to know that the original copy | Mies of th Jesuits turned t Wh Weapons ag “t they 
of Clayton's book, which Hood read before writing his review, is in exist- first time 7 j ppeared in the hat f { 
ence, in the possession of a gentleman in the town of Elizabeth, New vorn the sombr { fected by t 7 M ! 
Jersey, and it may fairly be called a very valuable literary curiosity, | Though he secks at times perhaps to pr I KING 
When Hood read the book he annotated it on the margins, and the anno ut a strong case It is S t tuffe,” 
tations thus made he afterward incorporated in part in the review thus twice served t I ‘ i ‘ i 
They are, of course, a succession of exclamations, puns, and jokes of | @ & pampniet tw n Eugla N ( i 
all kinds, many of which are of too light or personal a character to be | ' Hy te” of Bickerstaff. M. 1 
reproduced in the review, but which are none the less amusing for tha t wav, is f ' 
The work is dedicated to the author’s mother, ** Mrs. George Clayton, | Petts out that the eyriv provincial wand => M Mapa ere 
: in obedience to whose request the following narrative was expressly pre- | | ril ront { X t that l ‘ ; t were 
pared,” etc., ete. : Hood adds, parenthetically, by wav of explanation, | ‘ : : : the Prov f Lang itha en M 
** Air—‘ Go, George : I can't endure you.’” The tith -page is followed by ume to Paris Was } yw $ ‘ twenty t sand 
a preface to the second edition, in which Mr. Clayton refers to the ** fav. . lollars of tl \ raa 
; able and unlooked-for reception ” his Narrative had met with, and ** ven- —One of the indirect results of the Russian occupation of Asia Minor 
tures a renewed appearance” with the assurance that it will again meet | may be to throw light on an historic problem whieh must alwavs have a 
with indulgence, however “ feebly executed.” Hood observes that this feeble- | deep sentimental interest for mankind. We refer to the route of the re 
ness is ** Jack Ketch’s fault—the book deserves a better hand at it “—an | treat of the T Thousand Greeks under Xenophon, and particularly the 
omission which he certainly proceeded to supply. On the next page we find | latter part of it, in which the Mountain Theches, from which the sea firs 
i a few * errata” set down in the usual way ; to these Hood adds: ** Page | became visible, still remains to be determined beyond dispute. It is a 
} everywhere—every line ; instead of anything, read nothing.” After the question whether the Greeks passed to the east or west of Erzerum, or in 
; sentence quoted above from the ** Apology,” in which the author refers to | deed through the place. Col. Strecker, formerly and perhaps still in the 
i the ‘‘ abated ” condition of the ** vividness of impression,” Hood says, ** Poo- | Turkish service. had made numerous reconnoissances in Upper Armenia 





poo, no impression was necessary”; and on the next page, after the when, in No. 24 of the Berlin Geographical Society's Zeifschrift (1869), he 
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. t] fy a i m rv and 
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i eS t t m 1 hea tive 
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H ) i ' i X HOpPaon s Phi 
B n¢ 1 fi the narrative, he made the 
C their m 1 north, almost retra their 
| , ir, till the road to Trebizond via Giimiish- 
| Dr. Ix dissented altogether from this theory, ~ 
vd argued in fa f the line east of Erzerum, using the ethnographical 
hat Ana maintain his position, and especially insisting on the 
id ution ] the town on the Joruk lately said to have been 
_— i by the R n cavalry) with the (tribe) Hesperite of Xenophon. 
In the f r(Z hrift No, 29) Wiepert treated with great respect 
the t ry of an engineer, Herr Borit, employe! at Trebizond, who found 
ino una lL tin 1 of and lower than the Kolat-Dagh, which not 
vy gave an outlook on the Black Sea through fortunate gaps in the inter- 
rau hut whose summit still bore a large tumulus of porphyritic 
{ , surrounded by smaller but higher conical heaps. The tumulus was, 


in the middle, 2'4 German feet high, and 30 feet in diameter 
phy di ibed by Xen phon 


ragments of red and black pottery, such as is 


—hardly im 


Some portion of 





still used in that region, were found underneath. Herr Borit's discovery 
ble from a point hitherto, on account of its altitude, 
regarded as out of the question, reinforced Strecker’s route west of the 

this is the latest stage of the con- 
troversy. Maps illustrating Strecker and Borit, and useful also for the 


present campaign, will be found in the Zetfsehrift as indicated. The eom- 


Kolat-Dagh: and, so far as we are aware, 


monly accepted route, following Koch and the English authorities. is 

i 
mapped (to name the latest text-books) in the ‘Xenophon’ of the Ancient 
Classies S Lippin 1871), and still better in Taylor's * Anabasis,’ 


just publish 1 by Rivingtons (London). 
The scholars of Scandinavia and Germany are z alously continuing 


their investigations into the character and sources of the Icelanie versions 
ion 


of French ehansous de geste, and other medieval productions of the European 
continent, which, aft the middle of the thirteenth century, form so im 
portant a portion of the old Northern literature. This field has, until 


been comparatively neglected, the efforts of philologists and erities 


) 


having been almost exclusively devoted to the elucidation of original works. 


tion of texts, without comment, published many years ago by the 


l 
Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries of Copenhagen, included a few of 


these foreign tales ; a few more—notably ‘ Strengleikar,’ a compilation 


containing a great number of Breton dais, the * Thidreks Saga.’ ‘ Barlaams 
va, am 





the * Alexanders Saga,’ and the ‘ Karlamagnits Saga’ 
ll edited by the Icelandic scholars of Christiania : 
rv few texts were issue] down to 1872 


o: Jos iphats Saga,’ 

were subsequently w 
In that year the 
Riddara Sizur’—four of these romantic sagas, three of them 
being Arthurian—by Dr. Fugen Kélbing, no 
of Breslau (see Vil , No. 513), gave 


rection to the researches of old Northern scholars, and much labor has 


w a professor in the University 





fresh impetus and a new di- 


nee been expended upon the comparison of the Northern versions with 


their Southern originals Dr. Kolbinge himself has pursued his investi- 
gations, and has published the results in several remarkable articles in the 
a mia, under the titles of ** Ucher islindische Bearbeitungen fremder 
Stoife ’ (vol. xvii | urt 2), ** Bruchstiiek einer Amieus og Amilius Saga” 


(xix. 2), and ** Zuralten romantischen Literatur im Nordet 


“the last being 
a series of essays of which the secgnd has lately appeared. Meanwhile, 
that diligent Norwegian scholar, Gustav Storm, has entered the same field 
; Vord sk Tidskrift for Prilologi 


f the famous poems which were 


» l at instigation of Queen Eufemia, the German consort of 
the Norwegian king Ilakon Magatisson (1299-1319) : and in an indepen 
dent publication, ‘ Sigukredsene om Karl den Store og Diedrik af Bern 
hos ¢ liske Folk,’ which endeavors to present a comprehensive 
view of the various versions an Lalaptations of the legends of the Carlovin- 


gian cycle andof that of Dietrich of Bern by the medieval sazamen and 
The latter, as Dr 


poets of the Scandinavian countries. K5lbing notes, is 





L Wolk W th Wil Vast a ‘ to whosoever shall compile a com- 
" lete | " ) great le ly ndary epics of the Middle Ages, 


Still Inter than these productions of Storm is a dissertation by F. A 


Walif, of the Swedish University of Lund, entitled * Notice sur les Sagas de 


Maus et de Geirard et le irs rapports ux Cpopée franeszises,’ which has given 
‘to un amount of comment altogethe 


ris 








mit of prop ti ym to the real Valt 
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of t riginal publication. Der. Kilbing ! lomented the author's re- 
L it rrmet KXi. 3), as have Suchier, in an extended 
tad ble article, ‘* Die Quellen der Magus Saga” (xx. 3), and Dr. R. 
KOaler ina briefer sketch, “ Zar Magus Saga” (xxi. 1). Important additions 
have likewise been made by M. Gaston Paris in the Romania (iv. p. 474). 


The Mizus saga is not a translation of a single southern production. — Its 
lic compiler has evidently availed himself of a considerable number 
of tales brought, in great part orally, from the Continent by his travelled 
Some of these appear to have been derive] from lost French 
hansons, as the Chanson de 
son de Maugqis, which gives its name to the saga, the Charroi d 
the Prise @Orange, Girard de Viane, the Voyaze di 
Quatre Fils Aymon, and other productions of the XIIIth century, from the 
Mirmans saga, the southern sources of which are still undiscovered, and 


countrymen. 
Mubrian, while others are from the Chan- 
Nis MEN, 


Charl TPR, tne 


froin the ** Gesta Romanoruin.” Among the episodes of the saga is the in- 
cident which Shakspere subsequently used as the groundwork of ** All's 
Well that Ends Well,” and which he borrowed from the story of Giletta di 
Nerbona and Beltramo di Rossiglione in the * Deermeron.’ To these notices 
of romance literature in the ancient North it is proper to add that the work 
lately edited 


which an exce 


oy the learned Unger of Christiania, ‘ Postola Sizur’ (of 
llent review by Dr. Konrad Maurer is to be found ia a recent 
Literarisshes Centra’h/att), consists of translations, from 


e 4l 


number of the 
medieval Latin sources, of lezends relating to the lives of the saints; and 
that a long article, “ Zar Thidreks Siga,” by Dr. H. Treutler, in the Ger- 
muti (XX. 2), treats of the relations of the Icelandic saga to its German 





One phase of this subject, to which little attention has yet been 
Many of the tales and 


originals 
paid, is likely to prove of a good deal of interest. 
incidents thus transplanted from the early popular literature of the South 
have become a part of the modern folk-lore of Iceland. Several such, oc- 
curring in the very full collection pablished by Jén Araason, have been 
already pointed out by Dr. Kolbing, and many others will doubtless be 
hereafter identified. 

—The rapidly-swelling list of German periodicals has been lately aug- 
mented by 
*‘in conjunction with Charles Darwin and Ernst Haeckel,” by Dr. Otto 
Caspari of Heidelberg, Professor Gustav Jtiger of Stuttgart, and Dr. Ernst 


Avsmos, a scientific monthly published in Leipsie and edited, 


Taking the Darwinian theory of evolution for its start- 
itial identity of all sciences, the sphere of 


Krause of Berlin. 
ing point, and assuming the esse: 
the new periodical extends far into the 
Its doctrines are fully set forth in Dr. Caspari’s article on ** The Union of 
Moral and Natural Philosophy,” which defines nature as a ** constitution- 


domain of abstract speculation. 


alism ” of forces behind which there is neither an overshadowing mystical 


power nor the absolute matter of the materialists. The article challenges 
alike spiritual belief and materialistic nnbelief. and, although entirely 
moderate in its tone, rejects unequivocally the ‘illogical and superficial 
doctrines of the Biichners and Moleschoits.” In the first of an announced 


* Professor Jager discusses the question, 


series of 


* Physiological Letters 
why the flesh of any animal species retains its properties from generation 
to generation, Without assuming those of the flesh on which it feeds—why, 
for instance, the flesh of the fish-eating bird does not turn into flesh of 
fish. In answer to this question he advances the theory that the albumin- 
ous constituents of protoplasm divide, in the process of assimilation, into 
two atomic groups, in one of which, called by him the group of specific 
atoms, reside in any species the peeuhar taste and smell which really 
govern assimilation. The process of assimilation is, then, determined 
by the affinities existing between the specific atoms of two albuminous 
substances. Professor Jiizer muintains thit it is these chemical forces 
which underlie and in fact are the instinct of animals guiding them in the 
selection of their fool, and prompting each to evade its enemy. It is the 
purpose of Professor Jiiger to ascertain by chemical experiments the degree 
to which the smell characteristic of an animal can be tracel in its albu 
men. The same author has a short article on ‘* Modern Anthropology,” 
in which he speaks of the tyranny which Cavier’s dogma, ** There is no 
fossil man,” exercised even over the founder of prehistoric science, Sir 
Charles Lyell, who allowel twenty-six years to elapse before appreciating 
the discoveries of Dr. Schmerling in the caves at Liege at their true value. 
It was the publication of Darwin’s ‘ Origin of Sp2cies’ which first power- 
fuliy stimulated anthropolozieal reszarch. Bosides these articles, ‘‘ The 
Records of ‘ Phylogeny’ (S'ammeszeschichte),” by Professor LHzeckel ; 
‘*The History of Creation and Chorolozy of 290 Years Ago,” by Dr. 
Krause ; *‘ The Importance and the Objects of Ethnography,” by Friedrich 
von Hellwald ; a review of Darwin's ** Results of Cross and Self-Fertiliza- 
tion in the Vegetable Kingdom,’’ by Dr. Hermann Miiller, and miscella- 


neous notes make up the contents of the first number. As might be im- 
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acvined, the articles are all weighty, most of them, in fact, demanding of 
the reader a degree of thought and familiarity with the subject which 1 
‘intelligent general public,” on whom Avsmos re lies for support, doesn 


usually bring to the perusal of periodicals, 


he language of the Quichuas is radically connected with that of the 

Aymarias. It can be said that they appear in history rather asa linguisti 
eal group than as anything else. The spread of their idiom, however, is 
attributed mainly to the conquests of the Incas. The main question, there- 
fore, and the one to whose solution, as far as monuments may go, Mr. 
Squier has taken great pains to contribute, is : What were the Incas, and 
what influence did they exert within the limits which they overran ? The 
Incas were Quichuas, and the Quichuas themselves issued from Aymari 


} 


stock. ‘The name means “ leader” or ‘** chieftain,” but there is no approach 


in it either to a royal title or to a priestly designation. The Incas were a 
tribe, and not a dynasty—as Mr. Squier tacitly admits. Not one of the 
authors who wrote at the time when Pizarro first landed mentions the 
name ** Inca.” Ifuayna-Ceapae and Ifuascar are called ‘* old and young 
Cuzco” by Francisco de Xerez, Miguel Astete, and Hernando Pizarro, 
This shows that they but r presented the power of the tribe dwelling at 
Cazo (since that place was known as far as Tumbez in BReuador), and not 
Pedro de Cieza, whose 
chronicle of Peru appeared about 1553, and who spent nearly four years in 
he reputed founder of the Incas, 
The native author, Saleamayhua, asserts 


the monarchical sway of a privileged family. 
that country, says that Manco-Ceapace, t 
“had a very humble origin.” 
that Manco was but the ‘‘apu,” or chief, of an insignificant tribe which 
moved from the Collao into the valley of Cuzco, and settled there. The 
legends of the Incas themselves designate Lake Titicaca as the starting 
But the tradition also goes that the ** Creator” 
dwelt at Tiahuanuco, while he bade the sun and moon rise from Titievea. 


point of their spread. 


Coupled with the similarity of languages, it is another indication of that 
connection between the Aymariis and the Incas which we have assumed—a 
connection which Mr. Squier feels justified in doubting. 

Sut he himself establishes a further connecting link between the two 
tribes by the great similarity of their architecture. The gigantie walls of 
Tiahuanuco are emulated by those of the buildings of Cuzco, by the im- 
mense ‘‘cyclopean ” lines of fortifications which rise over the sides of the 


“ Sacsahuaman” ; and the perfect accuracy with which the stones are 
joined and sometimes cut is a characteristic common to the edifices of Inca 
origin as well as to those on Aymard soil. The singular ‘ T clamp,” so 
conspicuous in the masonry of Tiahuanuco, was found by Mr. Squier in the 
Inca ruins of Ollantay-tambo. As a distinguishing featare of Inea archi- 
tecture, however, Mr. Squier has established the pointed gable of the roof, 
pitched at a very steep angle. It appears to be common to all their roofed 
We meet with them first on 
the islands of Titicaca, and then all over the specifically ** Quichua ” land 


i. 


edifices, the Temple of the Sun not excepted. 
l \ 
Mr. Squier has beautifully described and illustrated the remarkable ruins of 
the islands of Titicaca. TNIZES 
in them the vestiges of a sacred shrine devoted toa worship connected with 


In common with his predecessors, he ree 


the mythical origin of the Incas. 
tales the simple fact of an immigration from Tiahuanuco to the islands of 


the great lake, where, surrounded by hostile tribes all along the shores, but 


But it is easy to discern in these popular 


sheltered from these by the water-sheet, a community of its own sprang up, 


which, in contradistinction to the Aymards proper, had to resort to azri- 
culture exclusively. The ruins on the islands Titicaca and Coati fully bear 
out the fact (which is further sustained by the more sheltered positi m of 
their grounds) that there was more Indian garden-culture there than over t! 
rest of the Aymara plateau. From this isolated spot the Incas descended, 
as a small tribe probably, of conquering agricultural village Indians, 
far as Cuzco, whose soil and climate both were better adapted to culture 
even than their island home. This is, in accordance with the material fur 
nishel by Mr. Squier, though no‘ with his views, the natural explanatio 
of the ‘*legend of Manco-Ccapac.” 


In the region of Cuzco the Incas could develop their agricultural 


acd rre 9 — 
pensities. There they were no longer at the mercy of their surroundings 


for subsistence. Besides, the topography of the country is such that they 
could easily defend it against any outside raids. Thus the two principa] 


lattes ieee 

conditions for future aggression were given : perfect independence in re- 

gard to food and military invulnerability. The picture which Mr. Souier 
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two | t! Upper C { fl ( 
on the ot! —\ tain a full view the ila 
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‘ ‘ 

presenting exteriorly an unbroken w havine but as F 
except In rare wWsta no ext Windows,’ i \ 
thetype of thos minal houses wl we | f \ 
Yuneas of the coast and the Avmaris. T \ 
many ** kins,” and the ‘t empire” of the Incas Hes down tot f 
a warlike frile over their vhbors 

Mr. Squier desiguates the Ineas as ‘* head t 
on agriculture.” We have already alluded to t *stroms 
tary defence. In this manner they enjoyed a doubly sf 








and aggression. For the latter they had a pow 
ligion. It was not sun-worship proper, but 1! vlorat 
creator, beside whom the sun was only an i rt ‘ 
religious notions stood higher than those of the sun-worshiy \ 
still higher than those of the er tribes add ke \ 
fetishism ; and Polo de Ondogardo is rizht in stating that In 
from the time of their adoration of a spiritual pote 
they called * the rquering teacher of the world, tloa r { Wave's 
ere p? 
Wilhelm von Humboldt has designated the character of Th 
as *‘ wid and impetaous.” Although Gareilass Ve \V My 
Squier regards as the highest authority on ancient Peru, pres 
ent picture, we still have good reasons to adhere to the opinion of the G 
man philologist. The conquests of the Incas were mere forays f 
purpose of plunder, rendering tributary the vanquished tribes, and ass 
ing the authority of their creed over that of tl th y 
the tribes whom they thus overcame was 1 ‘ ; 
end in extermination) materk hanged i lt . 
estab] ed on the coast or the ¢ \ Tl ! 
der their own chiefs as before, 1 1 I ' 
among them heing the gath f tri Ma ( i 
for Lup n the « qu ed is \ i 1 | is 
was tive yr \ il t 1 id ) \ 1 
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Ca to Quit Mr. Sq is found and lan nely cin 
this Lised f ids. Tle sa is iq . f tra , 
Inca roads, such as are d ibed by the early v ~ 1 osu ws Tu 
boldt saw in northern Peru, are n t i t ‘ f 
that country ; and as the modern pathways mus: { we the ancien 
I infer that they never existed here, for there is 1 nwhyt hould 
have suffered more from time and the elem sin part of t mitry 
than in another.” Ue might have added that an tive st f ther 
ports of those who witnessed the conquests of Pizarro, and wh participated 
in the subsequent civil wars, fully confirins his ass 
hx! stru is mbining h «dy nes and evident forti- 
{ f doin 1 l the Q in | proper, bat 
a t s s from t . sat Pigu ta, or defending 
b f the highly valuable valiev of Yucay, as at Ollantay-tambo and 
at Pisae. Above Cuz itself towers vet the grand work of the ‘* Sacsa 
huaman,” of which Mr. Squier has given us not only very valuable plens 
but especially views. There is no doubt that these military edifices must 
| create astonishment, for they are, not only in size (like Pisac, which Mr 
| Squier com to the great hill-foris of Todia) but in disposition, far 
| above any other military constructions of the American aborigines. But 
| these remarkable edifices are crowded together on a limited space only, 
Th . iosts along specific Inca ground, and beyond it Mr 
Ss r has failed to detect anything like them. Ie describes th ** pucara” 
i o.t \ =, f Wi lenclosurcs of the coast p cope but among these, 


wever s iy, { thes were to Inca-sway, the neas had not constructed 
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bape rn hborhood, as eviden of the importance of loeal 
" i I" \ ! he Newp sergeant’s report that three 
of t ir | River and New-York steamers suffered accidents from 
sduring the vear ending June, 1876 And besides these separate local 
chron th pana lix eor ! ra full ul list « 
thir een hu 1 disa son the Inkes alone w 1 tl f COVE ] 
t 1 \r . these were 102 vess sunk 11 the total loss of 
fe is reported 144 With t exception of s 200 eoll ’ id fires 
f these disasters resuited torms, and id have been prevente 
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r watching the approach of storms, because they are so sheltered that 
the winds are both broken in force (so that the anemometer underrates 
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} them) and bent in direction, vertically as well as horizontally, so as to 
f the | eras well as th ine Practically, a few luckily more 
x is sm aothn u i wi ling f th na ty 
V ! th ss of stations, t at which warnings are ex 
i hina 1 tothe facilities of observation just mentioned 
md shot e freely exposed n to the wind but to ships. They should 
' 1 prom il es or Islan rent and regular intervals 
ny ist d need not be near towns at all. + They could be equip 
ped with rockets and pyrotechnie bomb-mortars for unusually portant 
night-warnings, the missiles being discharged at stated times, if at al he 
number of rockets at each discharge might also equal the number of hours 
helo the gale is ¢ ypecte l. In the davtime white flags eould serve the 
le purpose of predicting the time, and their position, relatively to that of 
the red flag, could denote the quarter from which the gale would blow (thy 
vhite above red could indicate north; at its right, east, et the view 
~wint being understeoed to be the sea [f all the promont yur lak 
i iN e coasts Were taius capacit | to convey warnings coasting 
| y would regularly sail ne enough in shore to be in sight of thes 
eACON diands, and to protit by the information positively or negatively 
| given da coasti vage would be as safe as a canal-trip 
( lered in its relation to the science of meteorology, the value of the 
Ur 1 States Government reports is overrated. The objection is that 
idence is not sifted before being accepted and generalized. Hence many 


We 


of the tabulated statements are crude and heterogeneous animad 
| verted some time ago upon the eurrent method of reducing barometrie 
| readings, which we believe brings confusion into all maps and _ tables 
where the barometer is coneerned ; and we have referred above to the un- 
fortunate selection of observing stations, which, in its scientific aspect, 
| destrovs the unitv of wind maps. It is timelv to call attention to this evi 
| because attempts are now being made at international weather-maps, and 
| it is unpleasant that such attempts should be marred at the outset 
| There are maps in the volume before us showing the direction of the 
wind simultaneously at places scattered over the six ntinents 
Why is it that such maps are not full of graceful curves converg- 


ng and diverging around the nuclei of low and high barometer, 
all over the world ? Beeause when cavities like Pittsburgh are allowed 
| an equal voice in arranging the chart, the result must be an agglomeration 
of local valley currents conforming only obtusely to the real motions above 


hem, and presenting on paper a discordant jumble of arrows 


| 
aeross each other, ipstead of a harmonious expression of the true mundane 


|} movements. More truth and unity, then, would be imparted to these inter- 
national maps if those data were to be rejected which the places furnishing 
them are physically incapacitated from giving candidly. 
We have not found as large a percentage of errors in the present as in 
some previous volumes of the Signal Service Reports ; but the number is 
| still so large as to exclude the entire work from being regarded as a contri 
| bution to science. We do not refer so much to gross single errors, like the 


in a place on 
Buffal 


Iving lares 


l to —52° in November, 1874, 
] 


iegzrees 


assertion that the temperature fe 
in the longitude of 


the Jersey coast, or the mistake of six ¢ 
which would pla ‘eit in Massachusetts, as we do to errors inv 
| numbers of figures For instanee, no meteorologist will believe that of two 


where the coast runs north 


towns situated on the Atlantic coast, at a place 


and south, the more northerly town possesses the warmer average vearly 


| ene ‘ ; 
| temperature ; he will, instead, distrust all the figures concerned in pro 
ducing such incredible aggregates. It should be added that the part of 

the coast referred to is unindented ; otherwise the citation would searcely 


be eandid, since such retrogradations of temperature sometimes oecur in 


extremely indented coasts, like those of Northern Europe, but never on so 
an edge as that of the Middle and Southern Atlantic States. 


times we find an item differently given in two places: the vearly 


even Some 


thus, 


32 as 72 inches, and on page 153 


rainfall at Fort Sully is given on page as 
And here we may remark the seiting of widely different 


thus, at New London and New 


12 inches. 


estimates upon the force of the same 


gales 4 
Haven there were, during the year, 48 and 46 cautionary signals ordered, 
it New London reports 30 justified and 18 not 


Out of these. the observer : 
justified, while he of New Haven almost reverses this judgment, and calls 18 
and 8 doubtful). 


is near together as these, 


| justified against 25 not justified | Now, though individual 


storms may differ in severity at places ¢ vet 


hat 


le 


seal 


| 
of this discrepancy would repeat itself a score of times in the saine 
f the balance will not be credited. Perhaps, indeed, the Elm City 


is so much more secluded than its sister that gales can seldom occur there, 
but then such a fact is a part of the problem of prediction, and does not 
justify mistakes. A similar, though less notable, variation occurs between 
Rochester. 


Oswego and We might expect to find the former the windier, 
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as being nearer the lake. Yet the same number, 31, of signals was 
ordered for both ports, and out of this number the sergeant at Oswe 


reports 21 not justified to 10 justified, while the sergeant at Rochester ce 


elares ita drawn game. It might be remarked, by the way, that the reports 


‘ f 


have hitherto been silent concerning the proportion of justifications of 


ft; d 


omissions to display signals, é.e., how often gales have eccurred of which no 





warning had been given. The present report bas some frank if not encou 
raging words on this subject, which is to receive hereafter the attention it de 
serves Meanti the 102 vessels sunk on the lakes speak fe r themselves 
In any scientific service dismissal would follow upon the forwarding of 
impossible or contradictory reports ; yet one sergeant who thus contradicted 


himself was not relieved, whereas many others were degraded or dismissed 
‘ral Mver’s 


sons should always be put in print. The loss of a trained 





for reasons sometimes stated and sometimes not stated in Ge 


report The re 


observer should be felt to be a serious one, and reasonable expectations 
ought to be held out that the tenure is for life ; and one way to create such 


expectation is to oblige one’s self to give valid reasons for all dismissals. 
In a report five hundred pages long there is space enough for this 

Kirrovs of economy should be overhauled, even if slight. It is an error 
of economy to mak innecessary Changes It seems unnecessary to break 
up old stations and open new ones, without condescending to confess that 


the oid ones were badly | cated, if that was the cause whic h we doubt 


; : es ee 
I'wo stations on the New Jersey coast, Peck’s Beach and Squan Beach 


have been discontinued —reason alleged, diminished appropriation 





this reason works the other way. A diminished appropriati 
lead to conservatism and making the best of what one has : change is ey 
pensive and appropriately follows increase of appropriation, met diminu- 
tion Seven new stations huve been opened > atl That he rs Island Miss. 

Newport ; Malone, N. Y.; Cape Lookout, and Smithville, N. C.; Evanston, 


{ll., and Manhattan, Kansas. No reasons ure given for tie preference of 


these new sites over the reje :ted one s, for whose original selection s mebody 


Wiis resp mnsible. 





The statistics of the monthly and year’s rainfall for ninety-six stations 

ure given clearly and compactly in a table, and the precipitation for the 

separate months is also pictorially exhibited in twelve maps, In which dif- 

ferent shades of blue indicate different depths of rain. These maps would 
A 


be valuable for purposes of comparison were it not that, by an unfortunate 


whim, the same amount of rainfall is denoted by different colors in differ- 


ent mouths ; thus, the deepest shade denotes in the maps for November 


and December, 5 inches ; in those for January and February, 7 inches ; in 


that for May, 8 inches ; and in the remaining maps 10 inches. It is true 


that if the deepest color were reserved always for a fall of over 10 inches, 


Mae 


and the next deepest for a fall of 1% inches, these two shades m 


find no occasion for being used on some of the maps ; but enough other 


tints are employed; and as showing how much less precipitation « 
curs in winter, no harm would result from the conspicuous omission of the 
darker shades. Another error of method in these maps consists in not con 


necting the colors of adjacent places ; thus, all the surface of the States of 


California and Oregon is represented as rainless even in their rainiest 


\ 
months, except within the small blue circles surrounding the three signal 
stations. It would misrepresent less to divide ec 
the nearest stations ; thus, if in a given month, as January, 1876, 3 inches 
fall at San Diego and 7 inches at San Francisco, let the tint denoting 8 
inches extend half-way from the former to the latter, and then let the 
7-inch shade commence and extend northward till half way from San Fran- 
cisco to Portland. This, though often untrue, would be Jess untrue than 


denoting most of the intermediate country as utterly without rain, for this 


is the signification which the map itself attaches to the untinted white with 
which the Pacific States are mostly covered. 

Among the curiosities of this report ure the facts that the warmest day 
in the year on Mount Washington was the Ist of September The wind 
has been higher there than ever before recorded, attaining once the velocity 
of 170 miles per hour. The temperature once fell 42° in 414 hours, und that, 
too, at a time of day when the temperature usually rises, viz., from 10 4M 
to 244 p.M., showing that on the tops of mountains direct sunlight does not 
always cause heat. In San Francisco the month which had the hizhest 
average temperature was October, 61°. In the first annual 


rep rt of t 





Signal Service this same month of October was likewise re orded as thi 
warmest summer month in the same city, averaging that year 635°. At th 
time we expressed the opinion that the 65° degrees was an error for 55°, 
but we must consider the first report confirmed by this year’s repetition. 
The highest monthly average reported for July comes from Montgomery 
Ala., 86°. The hottest single observation is 107°, from Shreveport, La 


The coldest monthly average is —4°, Pembina, Dakota, February : Mount 
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Perhaps the most nt of Mr. Shadwell’s theory is the extrem 
arries Dis VieWs He savs that if a irpenter’s Waves are LW et 
aus high as thos of a com n inv r. it is because it is found that one 
arpenter can do twice as much carpentering In the same time as a common 
We conceive that if Mr. Shadwell had put two common laborers 
ns é pen t pair his house before promulgating his theory, 
he might have made important modifications in it It is now well known 
s reasoning Was fatally defective in Jumping over an intermediat 
iuse between labor and value, and in not sufficiently considering the effect 


uts and qualities essential to production being in some sort 
monopolized. The market value of commodities is determined, in the first 
place, by the relation between the supply and the demand; and it is only when 


the supply can be increased without limit that the price will bear a necessary 


“AY er ‘.< tf. a 9O7 











‘ i fy "9 the relation of 
ined 1 its p ical 
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! CSS rt ) ind l ind. it in 

es t f ving a About noon on the 

\ : iy lent Lincoln's assassination iched 

| effect was a marked increase in th tle of th 

! that afternoon, many copies being sold for much 

ual price The London 7imes went up from thirty cen 

{ ! to thi frances Ile wants to know why the price 

\ l fran ind neither more nor less. After deveting ten pages 

{ \ 1 of the principles involved in the ease, he comes to the 

( ithat all the theor Which he has met with are truisins, and 

that unable to devise one which will satisfactorily account for the phe- 

! tof market value, and must therefore le ive the que tion unexplained, 

n to i¢ limbo with that of eccentric comets in astronomy. 

\lt ther we cannot consider the work before us as having added 

m t to the thought on the subject of which it treats. There is, on 

the whole, a great deal that is good, and not much that is bad in a positive 

\N Although the wages question is one of the main features of the book, 

the author seems to be entirely unacquainted with Mr. Walker's treatise on 

the subject, which might have given him many valuable ideas, The pro- 

lixity of its style will probably prevent all but people of leisure from 
attempting to go through it. 


Ronan Tistory. The Early Empire. From the assassination of Julius 


Cesar to that of Domitian. By W. W. Capes, M.A. With two maps. 
(New York: Seribner, Armstrong & Co. 16mo.)—The success of the 
admirable series of ‘Epochs of Modern History,’ edited by Mr. Morris, has 

led out two other courses of Epochs—of ancient and of English his- 
tory—a mistaken idea, as it seems to us; Tor by the term ‘* epoch” one 
naturally understands a synchronistie view embracing a number of na- 
tions—a history of the world for a certain brief time. For a single nation, 
therefore, the term seems a misnomer, and hardly less so when, as in an- 


tiquity, one nation at a time carries on the general history of the world. 


Mor example, the volume before us is a history of Rome for the period of 
about a century, and of nothing else ; the Parthian Empire is barely men- 
tioned, and the More- 


its author has announced another volume upon the second century of 


Germans make no figure in Mr. Capes’s narrative. 


over, 





tae 
lion 


‘ 


Empire, which of course will be to all intents and purposes a cont 
this. Why not call 
Empire in so many volumes ? 
The 


graphic 


inua- 
of it, then, what it is, a history of the Roman 


The 


the political history, too, 


narrative is especially well done, in a 
excellent—the 


execution is good. 
, attractive style; is 
changes of dynasty and their causes, court intrigues, the character and 


motives of men. As to these last, there is little attempt at set analysis, but 
of m 


in the case of Augustus, Nero, and Domitian. 


the actions mn are made to illustrate their characters —a process espe- 


cially good In regard to 
Tiberius, the author takes the old familiar view, as presented by Tacitus, 
rather than that of Stahr and others, who attempt to extenuate the tyranny 
to admit that the statements of the 
Ile gives half a dozen chap- 


of this ruler; he is willing at most 
ancient wrilers may have been exaggerated. 
ters at the close of the book upon ‘* The State of Trade,” ** The Revival of 
‘ts, Very instructive as to the state 
In short, the dis- 


Religious Sentiment,” and similar subje 
of the world at the close of the first Christian century. 
tinctively historical parts are admirable. 

Constitutional points are not so well done. As to this, it is sufficient to 
say that they show no marks of familiarity with Mommsen’s * Staatsrecht,’ 
h—whether its conclusions are accepted or not—is indispen- 
The Dyarchy, as Mommsen ealls it, or 


a treatise whi 


sable to any study of this subject. 
tem of rivalry between the constitutional authority of the senate and 
the new authority of the emperor—a rivalry which continued till the close 
md century, and some traces of it even later—is not clearly 
The author avoids Mr. Merivale’s mistake of representing all 
emperor as canferred by special grant of individual pow- 
vertheless he does not seem fully to appreciate the com- 
of the title Jmperater ; and of the fundamental import- 
The 


provinces were ‘ ruled by generals, called 


described 
the 
ers and titles : mn 


powers of the 


prehensive force 
ance of the proconsular powers he appears to have no conception. 
statement (p. 20) t 
legati,’ 
were generals ; 


(/egat of 


vernment 


hat the imperial 
“answers well enough as a loose popular description, for the legati 
but it was not as generals that they ruled, but as deputies 
the emperor, himself jure invested, with the permanent 


of all these provines We think Mr. Capes is mistaken 
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(p. 186) in defining the jus exi/i as the right to go into exile ; it was rather 
the right of an allied town to reecive a Roman citizen into exile—a right 
justly regarded as implying independence and sovereignty. 

The map of ancient Italy is very good for general purposes, but, unfor- 
tunately, does not illustrate the period of the early Empire. These divi- 


sions of the Republican time had now fallen into disuse, and Italy was 
divided by 
old divisions, but not the same in all respects ; e.g, Apulia and Calabria 
The map of the Roman Empire 
is not so good, es there is no uniformity in the divisions of the Empire, 
His- 
pania, for example, was only a geographical and national term, being 
divided into three provinces, Tarraconensis, Beetica, and Lusitania, None 
Gallia, too, formed four provinees, only one of which, 
be divided 
Similar errors are found in the East ; and here the Empire is made to 


Augustus into twelve Regions—in the main agreeing with the 


were united to form the Second Rezion. 


which are sometimes the names of nations, sometimes of provinces, 


of these are given. 


Belgica, is given. Germania should into two provinces. 
embrace Arabia, a territory which was not annexed until the time of 
Trajan. 

HTistory of Cambridg-, Adess., 1530-1877. With a Genealogical Register. 
(New York: Ilurd & Houghton. 1877.)—The eivil 
of Mr. Paige’s first chap- 


Originally founded for 


3y Lucius R. Paige. 
history of Cambridge, which forms the subject 
ters, is that of great expectations never realized. 
the rulers of the infant colony asa securer settlement that might eventually 
be fortified, it failed to compete with Boston as a residence and as the seat 
of government, although the General Court was held there for several years 
Its commercial aspirations were early seen to be futile, yet in 1805 it was 
made a port of delivery, and expensive docks and canals were built as if for 
an immense trade ; but the embargo of 1807 nipped the speculation in the 
bud, and determined finally the character of Cambridge as a quiet, subur- 
ban municipality. New Town was its name up to the founding of Harvard 
College, which probably suggested the change. It would have been super- 
fluous in Mr. Paige to retell the story of the college, and he has accordingly 
confined himself to incidental details, chiefly in connection with the general 
eare bestowed upon Cambridge by the State. Thus, we meet in a foot note 
with ** ‘he Professor” whose son— 

“Tord! how the seriors knocked about 
The freshman class of one! *— 

Close upon the heels of the college 
which after- 
During 


has been embalmed in Holmes’s verse. 
came the ‘‘ printing-house begun at Cambridge by one Daye,” 
wards became Samuel Green’s, who printed Eliot’s Indian Bible. 
the eighteenth century Cambridge printers lost the virtual monopoly they 
had hitherto enjoyed, and the great presses which now distinguish the town 
have unfortunately no unbroken pedigree such as might have been the 
boast of a real university press. The very gradual amelioration of manners 
by such civilizing agencies as printing-houses and colleges is shown in the 
fact that as late as September 18, 1755, on the common opposite the col- 
lege buildings, a negro woman who had helped poison her master in 
Charlestown was executed with her male accomplice. He was simply hung, 
but she, “‘ an old creature,” was burnt to deith. Only slavery could have 
retained so long in Massachusetts law a punishment so barbarous as this 
for ** petit treason.” From persecutions for heresy and witchcraft Cam- 
bridge was comparatively free ; but the hard experience of Benanuel Bower, 
her only Quaker, and the witcheraft case of Holman agst. Gibson, give 
great interest to Mr. Paige’s narrative under this head. 

The military history of Cambridge is not insignificant. Her militia 
took an active part in the Concord fight, and on her territory by far the 


greatest number of lives were lost on the eventful 19th of April. In ma- 
terial losses the town suffered damage to the extent of £1,202. Subse- 


quently it became for eleven months the headquarters of the American 
army, and will be forever associated with the name and fame of Washing- 
ton. Cambridge gloried neither in the war of 1812 nor in the Mexican 
war, but in 1861 she enlisted the first militia company formed in view of 
the contingency of civil war, and ready to respond to the call for the de- 
fence of the Union. Like so many other places, great and small, Cam- 
bridge has its soldiers’ monument, and Mr. Paige reproduces the more 
than four hundred names inseribed upon it. A goodly number of these 
we recognize as belonging to college men whose homes were elsewhere 
than in Cambridge, and we surmise, therefore, that some of them enjoy a 
double commemoration of this sort—which nobody certainly will grudge 
them. 

Mr. Paige’s laborious task has been executed with excellent tact and 
method, and with literary skill. The Genealogical Register at the end oc- 
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cupies 230 solid pag 1d would alone entitle him to the lasting gratitude 
of his towr 0 

Oriental Reeo ds. Monumental. Confirmato fthe Oid Testament 
Seriptures. sy William Harris Rule, D.D London : Samuel Bagster & 
Sons: New York : J “a Wiley & Sons. 16mo, pp. iv. 247. 1877.)—It 


would be difficult to contrive a more vicious plan morally on which to con 
struct a book than is that of the work before us. The author, who pub- 
shed some years ago a much larger volume of * Biblical M muments,’ has 


now attempted a popular account of whatever the lately discove - monu 


ments—especially Assyrian—contain in confirmation of the Old Testament 
history. For this purpose it is not too much to say that he has del:berately 
planned to set aside all honest critical judgment that he might have, and 
by fair means or foul to provide the desired confirmations. | He is a man 
‘he misrepresents the scholarship of the 


of considerable reading, and wher 
diy it is not from ignorance. For example, Oppert, in the early days of 
Assyriology, imagined that he had discovered in an inscription of Nebu- 
chadnezzar a reference to the story of the Confusion of Tongues : “since a 
remote tine people had abandoned it, without order expressing their words.” 
As Dr. Rule cannot but know, this translation wasabandoned by Oppert many 
years ago, and in Prof. Rawlinson’s ‘Historical Illustrations of the Old 
Testament’ no reference even is made to it. But Dr. Rule gives it in full 
without caveat, and supports it in a foot-note with the authority of Mr. 
Loftus, who, he must know, did nothing more than quote Oppert. So Sir 
Henry Rawlinson’s early translation of Nebuchadnezzar’s Grand Inscription 
is followed rather than any later one, where it was once made to contain 
an allusion to the king’s lyeanthropy, even though his brother's ‘ Historica] 
Illustrations,’ which Dr. Rule must have consulted on the subject, distinctly 
warns the reader against trusting it. Tor the same reason, will it be be- 
lieved that Mr. Charles Forster’s translations of Sinaitic inscriptions are a 

cepted as really correct ? The name Bab-Il, Dr. Rule says, ‘* may possi- 
bly” be interpreted “ Gate of God,” when he must know that it can hav 
no other meaning. The Assyrian myth of the Flood is given in full as an 
absolute confirmation of the historical character of the account of the 
Deluge in Genesis, although it is no less consistent with the theory that both 


are myths, “The authenticity of the Book of Daniel,” he says, “ is not at 


this day seriously called in question ”—a really remarkable assertion. His 
arguments to prove that the vowels which we apply to the sacred tetragram- 
maton are correct are utterly puerile, but given with an air of semi omni- 
science which confesses no ignorance except of the Amharic dialect. We 
should be tempted to apply the offensive word Jesuitical to the book and 
its author did we not recall the fact that he is the writer of a roaring Pro- 
testant ‘History of the Inquisition.’ 
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